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One of the most interesting adult-schools was that of Severn
Street in Birmingham, founded in 1845 by Joseph Sturge, one of
Birmingham's most prominent citizens. At first the school was
not a success and the number of scholars dwindled until there
were more teachers than pupils. Sturge remembered having visited
the school of Singleton and Fox many years earlier, and he
resolved to send a deputation to Nottingham to interview Fox and
discover the secret of his success. The result was that Sturge made
a number of important modifications in the Severn Street school,
and thus it was that the isolated experiment at Nottingham
entered many years later into the main stream of the adult-school
movement,
Hudson tells us that by 1850 many adult-schools had been dis-
continued and the numbers of scholars had everywhere declined.
The three reasons he gives for the decline were the lack of good
teachers, the effect of introducing children into adult-schools, and
the objection raised by many of the well-to-do classes against
teaching the poor to write. More potent causes, however, were the
increasing number of primary schools, so that the need for teaching
the three R's to adults was diminishing, and the influence of politi-
cal views during the period succeeding the Reform Act, which
tended to divert the working population in other directions. The
rise of Mechanics' Institutes and other forms of adult education
also accounted for the decline. The worker wanted more than the
three R's and these other institutions could supply his need. The
adult-schools, however, were to experience an astonishing revival
later in the century.
When the use of steam-power and machinery became more wide-
spread, factory owners who had previously been opposed to popu-
lar education began to encourage their workmen to take an interest
in the machines they operated and the industrial processes in which
they were engaged. They argued that this kind of learning would
not encourage workmen to be dissatisfied with the station of life
into which they had been called by a wise Providence. This
explains the rapid progress of the Mechanics' Institutes in the first
half of the 19th century.
The idea of the Mechanics* Institutes originated in Scotland. In
1760 Professor John Anderson, who taught natural philosophy in
the University of Glasgow, gave some lectures in practical physics
which were attended by a number of workmen. In 1799 Dr,
George Birkbeck was appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy